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UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE FOREST. 
Showing in the center “Paul Bungan.” reputed to be the 
largest pine tree in New Hampshire. 
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Candidates Issue Pre- 


Election Statements 


Granite Monthly Presents View of ‘Republican and 
Democratic Aspirants for Governor, United 


States Senator, and Congress 





THE GOVERNORSHIP 


The Granite Monthly is pleased to 
present herewith pre-election state- 
ments from the candidates for Gover- 
nor, United States Senator and Con- 
gress, who go before the people at the 
state-wide election on November 2. 


HUNTLEY N. SPAULDING, 
Rochester 


Republican Candidate 


“While I am not unmindful of the 
high honor which attaches to the posi- 
tion, I view the governorship largely as 
an excellent opportunity to render 
worthwhile service to my state. If, by 
the vote of the people on November 
second, I am permitted to assume the 
office as chief executive, I shall regard 
the trust as a serious obligation to 
which I shall give the same careful con- 
sideration that I would give my own 
business. 

‘And while the governorship may be 
regarded as a great obligation, it is, in 
a sense, no more important than the 
obligation which every citizen should 
feel toward his community and toward 
the state. Of all civic duties, none is 


More important than the obligation that 


is upon us, as individuals, to take part 


in the elections. It is the paramount 
duty of every citizen of this state to 
give some thought to the fitness of the 
candidates who are running for office 
and to cast a vote at the election or 
November second. The moral and the 
economic welfare of New Hampshire 
demands that there shall be an in- 
creased interest among our citizens in 
the election of public officials, for every 
individual shares in either the progress 
or decline of a state. 

“Pcssibly it is because my life work 
has been in the business field rather 
than in the professions, that I view the 
office of governor much as I would the 
office of the general manager of a large 
business. It is just as important that 
the work in the various state depart- 
ments be coordinated in such a manner 
as to serve best the entire state, as it 
is essential that the departments of any 
big private business should be so ad- 
justed as to add to the general welfare 
and prosperity of that business. This 
means the highest type of cordial co- 
operation and painstaking departmen- 
tal administration. 

“A great deal of talk is heard about 
taxes. There is today a widespread 
demand for continued improvements 
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in all civic matters. We must have 
more and better types of improved 
roads. Our state must not lag behind 
her sister states in the matter of pub- 
lic educational advantages. Our de- 
pendents and our delinquents must be 
adequately housed and given the best 
of care. The opinion is prevalent that 
we should give widespread publicity to 
the business and recreational advan- 
tages of our state. All of these things 
and the various other civic advantages 
that are demanded cost money and 
they must be paid for out of the taxes. 
Therefore it may be stated that taxes 
should be kept as low as it is possible 
to keep them consistent with that state 
progress which is so much desired. 

“Under these circumstances it seems 
to me highly important that the state 
has a careful business administration: 
that the chief executive as well as ev- 
ery department official makes certain 
that for every dollar of the state’s mon- 
ey expended, the greatest possible re- 
turn is received for the benefit of the 
people. One of the best ways of keep- 
ing taxes at a reasonable level is to be 
sure that the right type of conscientious 
and able official is elected and appoin- 
ted to office. 

“Experience has taught me that in 
any undertaking the best results are ob- 
tained when everyene who will in any 
way profit from the undertaking, puts 
his shoulder to the wheel and gives a 
maximum of real cooperation. So, if I 
am privileged to serve the people of 
New Hampshire, I shall hope for their 
cordial cooperation and support. Such 
assistance will give any chief executive 
additional inspiration to do everything 
within his power to make his state a 
better place in which to live.” 


EATON D. SARGENT, 
Nashua 


Democratic Candidate 


“Responding to the request of The 
Granite Monthly for a _ pre-election 
statement may it be said that I have 
the honor of being the only candidate 
for Governor of New Hampshire from 
Nashua, the second city of the state, in 
28 years, while Rochester, that fine 
smaller city, will, should my opponent 
be successful, have furnished three 
Governors in fifteen years. 

“The Governorship is a rare and sa- 
cred franchise for rendering valuable 
public service filling the job means 
much more than attending to routine 
duties and being the chief “High Hat” 
at public functions, it is an opportunity 
and should be an agency for forward- 


-looking, constructive action toward a 


larger and busier population, more 
worthwhile activity and a general en- 
hancement of the public wealth and, 
should I be elected, as I firmly believe 
I will, every reasonable effort and ev- 
ery feasible plan will be undertaken to 
make New Hampshire a better place 
in which to live, to invest, to work and 
to play. 

“T have endeavored to play the part 
that every good citizen should play in 
inviting and encouraging new indus- 
tries in my home city. It would be 
pleasant for me as Governor to prose- 
cute that program in the larger field of 
the state. 

“Employment conditions in New 
Hampshire for the past few years have 
been decidedly unfavorable, our indus- 
tries have been quite unable to absorb 
the excess labor supply therefore, 


through the medium of state publicity © 


and measures offering attractive in- 
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ducements, we may move to secure ad- 
ditional industries and revitalizing of 
our old cnes and make for a larger em- 
ployment and more and larger pay 
rolls. 

‘‘New Hampshire, under present con- 
d:tions, must import from other states 
a large portion of the foodstuffs she 
consumes, a distressing fact. I believe 
that with proper state encouragement 
and assistance our rural communities 
can furnish nearly our total require- 
ments of farm products and not only 
can, but will. 

“The office of Governor of this state 
should be regarded as a public trust of 
trenmendous magnitude, not a mere 
means of personal aggrandizement or a 
stepping-stone unto greater glory. I 
believe it incumbent upon the man oc- 
cupying the position to undertake the 
accomplishment of real worthwhile 
things for the people who certainly are 
carrying on today under none too pro- 
pitious economic circumstances. 

“Every taxpayer should receive a 
full dollar’s worth of actual value for 
every dollar spent, and I hold that per- 
sonal, state or national expenditures 
should be most carefully examined and 
considered and this is especially impor- 
tant just now when the whole trend 


would seem to almost sweep us off our 
feet and away from those most valued 
‘“Homely Fundamentals” of our Fath- 
ers. 

‘Adequate and regular railroad and 
other transportation service is absolute- 
ly essential if we are to succeed in at- 
tracting new industries and keeping 
those we already have and by the same 
process of reasoning good country 
roads branching from the Trunk Line 
Highways is equally necessary if we 
hope to achieve a rehabilitation of our 
all important agricultural life. 

“In conclusion, let me affirm my 
confidence in New Hampshire’s won- 
drous future, but let us take warning 
before it is too late, this future will 
not be attained unless we give heed to 
the lessons and experience of the past. 
New Hampshire is at the crossroads of 
its career; the next few years will de- 
termine whether we are to go forward 
to a much-needed and permanent pros- 
perity or whether we shall continue in 
a miasma of dwindling industries, dec- 
adent farms and high taxes. 

“My thoughts are for_a revitalized 
and renewed New Hampshire, a happy 
and contented forward- looking, agres- 
sive and progressive God-fearing peo- 
ple.” 


THE SENATORSHIP 


GEORGE H. MOSES, 
Concord 


Republican Candidate 


“The campaign of 1926 seems large- 
ly to have spent itself in primary ac- 
tivities; and it is no misplaced emphasis 
which party leaders are giving to the 
problem of bringing out the vote on 
election day. New Hampshire’s record 


as a voting state is enviable as com- 
pared to that of other communities; 
but we still fall far short of the record 
which we should and can make. 

“The issues of a so-called off year 
are necessarily more strictly localized 
than those which arise in Presidential 
elections; and to my mind the chief 
issue in the state election in New Hamp- 
shire this year is the question of con- 
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tinuing in Republican hands the pro- 
gram of progressive policies which have 
marked Republican administration of 
state affairs from the beginning of our 
party supremacy. In advancing this 
issue the Republicans are fortunate in 
having at the head of.their ticket a 
man who personifies progress in both 
business and in public service: Hunt- 
ley N. Spaulding’s record is one of sur- 
passing attractiveness and stamps him 
already as a great executive. I am 
confident of his election by an ample 
majority and I am sure that his record 
in the Governorship will be one in- 
creasingly beneficial to him, his party 
and his state. 


“So far as the Federal candidates are 
concerned they, too, present an issue 
which is somewhat localized—because 
the main question involved in the re- 
election of a Senator and two Congress- 
men from New Hampshire is whether 
New Hampshire is to retain at Wash- 
ington the benefits which naturally ac- 
crue to a state whose representatives 
are experienced and diligent. There 
are many qualities which go to make up 
a successful representative at the Na- 
tion’s Capitol; but willingness to work 
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is in my opinion the most important of 
all. I think it may be said of the entire 
New Hampshire delegation at Wash- 
ington that they are no laggards; and 
it is my opinion that they have been 
renominated and reelected from time 
to time chiefly on this account. 


“Accordingly, I look for the usual 
Republican victories in New Hamp- 
shire this year.” 


ROBERT C. MURCHIE, 
Concord 


Democratic Candidate 


“There seems to be a very decided 
and widespread dissatisfaction on the 
part of many citizens of the state with 
the conduct of the government, in both 
state and nation, by the party now in 
power. This feeling may be found in 
practically every section of the state 
and is expressed quietly but firmly by 
the statement that a change is due. 
The Democratic party is united, is sol- 
idly behind its candidates for cffice, and 
expects with the help of the indepen- 
dent voters of the state, who always 
hold the balance of power, to elect its 
candidates for the major offices.” ' 


CONGRESS, FIRST DISTRICT 


F, CLYDE KEEFE, 
Dover 


Democratic Candidate 


“The issue in the First Congressional 
District, is the success or failure of na- 
tional prohibition. There is no incon- 
sistency between my attitude and the 
Democratic state platform. The plat- 
form calls for enforcement of all laws 
including the 18th amendment and my 
record as County Solicitor of Strafford 


County is one of honest endeavor to 
enforce an unenforceable law. 

“T believe that the curse of liquor is 
and always has been the profit derived 
from the sale of the same. Formerly 
the unspeakable saloon represented the 
liquor trade. Now we find the silk- 
shirted bootlegger in his high-powered 
car, surrounded by luxuries and selling 
poison to men and women, boys and 
girls. The professional prohibitionist 
makes his living in a negative way by 
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playing hide and seek with the boot- 
legger. 

“While I believe in the enforcement 
of laws as written, nevertheless I recog- 
nize the fact that unworkable laws and 
constitutional amendments may still be 
changed by the sovereign people. 

I believe the time has come when 
honest citizens and politicians should 
recognize existing evils and offer sen- 
sible remedies for their solution. 

“Tf I am elected to Congress New 
Hampshire will have a Representative 
unalterably opposed to the saloon, the 
bootlegger, and the professional prohi- 
bitionist; a Representative who will 
fight to have the control of the manu- 
facture and sale of all liquor, hard and 
soft, placed in the hands of the United 
States government to the end that pri- 
vate profit from the sale of intoxicating 
liquor forever cease. 

“T am the first candidate for a major 
office in New Hampshire who has made 
a positive statement that prohibition is 
a failure. The election in the First 
Congressional District is a referendum. 
The decision is in the hands of the 
voters.” 


FLETCHER HALE, 
Laconia 
Republican Candidate 
“IT am a Republican. I stand square- 
ly upon the platforms, State and Na- 


tional, of the Republican party. I 


believe in the Republican theory of 


government. I have confidence in the 
ability of the party through its theory 
and practice best to promote the gen- 
eral welfare. Nominated and elected 
two years ago to support the adminis- 
tration of Calvin Coolidge I have ful- 
filled my pledge to my constituents. 
I propose to continue to do so with 
every ounce of energy and with what- 
ever ability I may possess. 

I believe in the soundness and integ- 
rity of our constitution and in the duty 
of the Congress and the President to 
make and enforce laws only in harmony 
with its letter and spirit. I believe in 
governmental economy, in tax reduc- 
tion, in the elimination of waste and 
inefficiency, in the protection of Amer- 
ican industry and of the great American 
market for our agricultural and indus- 
trial producers and laborers, in a sound 
system of American banking and cur- 
rency, in the conservation of our nat- 
ural resources, in adequate provision 
for the national defense and adequate 
care of those who have served in pro- 
viding it for us, and in less government 
in business and more business in gov- 
ernment. Through the leadership of 
the party of Abraham Lincoln the na- 
tional destiny will be achieved. I am 
a Republican.” 


CONGRESS, SECOND DISTRICT 


GEORGE H. DUNCAN, 
Jaffrey 


Democratic Candidate 
“If elected to Congress from the 


Second Congressional District I shall of 
course be guided first by the planks of 


the last Democratic National and State 
platforms, that attitude being the first 
principle of political honesty. Beyond 
that I shall vote as seems best for the 
interests of the people of the United 
States and of New Hampshire, after the 
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fullest possible investigation of the mer- 
its of each question. | | 

“On a few matters of outstanding 
public importance not dealt with par- 
ticularly in the platforms I am glad to 
state my position. 


(I). I favor the Norris Amendment, 
to provide for the assembling of Con- 
gress in January following election in- 
stead of waiting until thirteen months 
after election. This amendment, abol- 
ishing the so-called “Lame Duck Ses- 
sion,” has already passed the Senate 
three times, and the responsibility of its 
enactment now rests upon the House of 
Representatives, to which I seek elec- 
tion. 


“(II). I also favor the ‘“Capper- 
Kelly” Honest Merchandising Bill, now 
lying in committee of the House, de- 
serving of popular support in the inter- 
est of the buying public, the honest re- 
tailer and the responsible manufactur- 
er, but opposed by the great interests 
which profit by misleading the public. 


“(TIT). I oppose the McNary-Hau- 
gen Bill, proposed for the relief of 
farmers, because in my opinion it rests 
on a false basis. But personal observa- 
tion, not only in New Hampshire but 
in the great Middle West and the Far 
West, has convinced me that the plight 
of the farmers needs attention. I be- 
lieve that their unfortunate situation is 


due to the present unwise tariff. A 
high protective tariff can never aid the 
producer of a commodity of which there 
is an exportable surplus. Thus the 
farmer, particularly the grower of 
staple grains, is compelled to buy in a 
protected market and sell in an open 
market. The country cannot prosper 
with its basic industry on an unsound 
foundation. I realize that any tariff 
changes must be approached with great 
caution, lest the remedy be worse than 
the disease; but the sooner this country 
reaches a natural market basis, the 
sooner will all industry, farming, man- 
ufacturing and merchandising, rest on 
a firm foundation. 


“(IV). I favor the retention of 
Muscle Shoals by the government, and 
its immediate operation for the produc- 
tion of fertilizer and power, just as the 
Administration is now favoring the 
building and operation of Boulder Dam 
in Colorado. In case that cannot be 
brought about, I favor its lease, not to 
the great power interests, but under 
such circumstances as will bring about 
early production of fertilizer. 


“Tt would be idle for me to claim that 
I could bring about these matters I 
favor; but I could certainly ally myself 
with others believing as I do, that the 
influence of this District be favorable 
rather than opposed to these measures.” 
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The Capture of Fort William 
and Mary in 1774 


By SAMUEL COPP WORTHEN 


President of the Genealogical Society of New Jersey. 





It may well be claimed that the 
American Revolution began on the soil 
of New Hampshire. Four months be- 
fore the farmers of Middlesex stood up 
on Lexington common to resist invasion, 
a band of patriots in the neighboring 
province to the northeastward made 
an assault on a royal fortress manned 
by an armed garrison, and on the ram- 
parts of which the king’s colors were 
flying. No act of treason could be more 
flagrant. Elsewhere military stores al- 
ready under the control of the local 
authorities had been confiscated; armed 
vessels, which had rendered themselves 
obncxious by their manner of enforc- 
ing the revenue laws, had been seized; 
and here and there clashes of a more 
or less persgnal nature had occurred; 
but this was the first armed conflict 
waged unequivocally against the majes- 
ty of the Crown. 

It was not the outbreak of an irre- 
sponsible rabble, but an act deliberate- 
ly planned and executed by some of the 
most substantial -citizens of southeast- 
ern New Hampshire—than whom could 
be found no more shining and conspic- 
uous material for the hangman’s noose. 
The participants included prominent 
merchants and ship-builders, a practic- 
ing physician and one minister of the 
Gospel, the Rev. John Adams of 
Durham. In a contemporary letter 
they are described as men of the “best 
property and note in the Province.” 





The circumstances of this affair have 
been much exaggerated and misrepre- 
sented, but according to the most reli- 
able authorities they were substantially 
as follows: 

On the afternoon of December 13, 
1774, Paul Revere arrived in Ports- 
mouth “express from the Committee in 
Boston,” rode post haste through the 
streets of the town and dismounted at 
the door cf Mr. Samuel Cutts, mer- 
chant, a member of the local Commit- 
tee. .He bore a letter from William 
Cooper of the Boston Committee an- 
nouncing the king’s order in Council 
which fcrbade the exportation of arms 
and muniticns of war to America, and 
stating that two regiments were about 
to be sent to reinforce the garrison of 
Fort William and Mary in Newcastle, 
on Great Island, at the entrance of 
Piscataqua Harbor. Mr. Cutts prompt- 
ly called a meeting of the Committee, 
to discuss this crisis. As a result it 
was decided to capture the fort and re- 
move the powder stored there. 

On the following morning (Wednes- 
day, Dec. 14) several members of the 
Committee and a number of the “Sons 
of Liberty” paraded the streets with a 
fife and drum calling the citizens to 
arms for this desperate enterprise. 
Though not very difficult from a mili- 
tary standpoint, owing to the weakness 
of the garrison, it would be an act of 
treason placing all concerned in it be- 
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yond the possibility of pardon. A 
crowd of some 200 men collected in the 
square before the townhouse, prepared 
to execute the plan of their leaders. 
The guiding spirit of the insurrection 
was John Langdon, a prominent. mer- 
chant of Portsmouth, who served in 
later years as congressman, speaker of 
the New Hampshire Assembly, delegate 
to the Convention which framed the 
Federal Constitution, President of the 
U. S. Senate, and Governor of New 
Hampshire. 

Gov. Wentworth afterwards pro- 
fessed to have been taken by surprise 
in the events that followed, but he must 
have known very well what was likely 
to occur. He warned Capt. Cochran 
at the fort, soon after the messenger’s 
arrival, to look out for trouble; and on 
the morning of the 14th he sent the 
Chief Justice to harangue the populace 
in front of the townhouse and impress 
upon them the enormity and probable 
results of their contemplated offense. 
The wise words of this dignitary fell 
upon deaf ears, and did not in the least 
degree interrupt or delay the proceed- 
ings. 

The party went down to the river, 
embarked in scows or gondolas (“gun- 
delows”) and soon effected a landing 
on Great Island near the fort. There 
they were joined by some 150 men from 
Newcastle and Rye. The entire force 
was estimated by their opponents as 
about 400 men. Capt. Cochran, who 
had been keeping a strict watch since 
receipt of the Governor’s letter, noted 
at once the advance of his enemies. He 
said in his official report: 

“T prepared to make the best defence 
I could and pointed some guns to those 
places where I expected they would en- 
ter. About three o’clock (P. M.), the 
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Fort was beset on all sides by upwards 
of four hundred men. I told them at 
their peril not to enter. They replied 
they would. I immediately ordered 
three four-pounders to be fired on 
them, and then the small arms, and be- 
fore we could be ready to fire again we 
were stormed on all quarters, and they 
immediately secured me and my men 
and kept us prisoners about one hour 
and a half, during which time they 
broke open the powder house and took 
all the powder except, one barrel, and 
having put into boats and sent it off, 
they released me from my confine- 
ment.” , 

To this might have been added the 
harrowing detail that they gave three 
huzzas and hauled down the king’s 
colors. 

The powder so taken was about 100 
barrels. It was sent up the river to 
Durham with a letter addressed to 
John Sullivan (a rising lawyer of that 
town, then a major in the militia and 
lately elected a delegate to the Contin- 
ental Congress,) consigning it to his 
care and custody. Years afterwards, 
Gen. Sullivan stated that the letter was 
signed by Pierse Long, a Portsmouth 
merchant, later a Colonel in the armies 
of the Revolution, a member of Con- 
gress and the holder of other important 
offices. He thought he recalled that it 
also bore the signature of John Lang- 
don. 

The town of Portsmouth was in a 
state of great excitement and confusion. 
All sorts of wild rumors were circulated. 
Armed men came pouring in from the 
outlying towns. Major Sullivan arrived 
with a company from Durham on 
Thursday, December 15th, in response 
to a request for aid in further plunder- 
ing and dismantling the fort. He was 
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the principal leader in the occurrences 
of the day and evening of December 
15th. A concourse of people surround- 
ed the Council Chamber where the 
Governor and Council were in session 
and sent in a committee to inquire 
whether troops or ships of war had been 
sent for or were expected. The Gov- 
ernor said he knew of none, and prom- 
ised to pardon the rioters if the King’s 
powder should be returned. The 
crowd, apparently satisfied, dispersed 
to the taverns, but only to plot fur- 
ther mischief. 

In the meantime, Major General At- 
kinson had ordered that men be enlist- 
ed or impressed to reinforce the gar- 
rison of Fort William and Mary; and 
his officers had added to the confusion 
of the day by marching up and down 
the streets of Portsmouth to the beat 
of drums, and causing proclamation to 
be made on all the public corners and 
on the Parade, but no person appeared 
to enlist, and they did not venture to 
resort to any more drastic measures to 
procure recruits, 

At 10 or 11 o’clock on the night of 
December 15th, Major Sullivan led a 
second expedition against Fort William 
and Mary. His party again took pos- 
session of the fort, wrenched from the 
ramparts and carried away 16 light 
cannon, and removed 60 stand of small 
arms and other military stores. These 
were also shipped up the river to Dur- 
ham and landed there in safety, though 
the sudden freezing of the river and the 
necessity of breaking ice to let the 
boats pass rendered the last part of the 
journey arduous. A vote of the Dur- 
ham town meeting shows that Thomas 
Willey of that town was employed to 
repair the small arms and put them in 
condition for use. 


The morning after the second raid 
(Friday, December 16th) found Ports- 
mouth still in a fever of unrest. It was 
rumored that 700 men were on the 
march from Exeter and neighboring 
towns, and would soon arrive, to finish 
dismantling the fort and to throw the 
heavy cannon remaining—about 70 in 
number—into the sea. Gov. Went- 
worth was in a panic and feared the 
seizure of the Custom House and the 
Provincial Treasury. He complained 
that he was powerless to punish the 
rebels, as no jail could hold them and 
no jury would convict them; and that 
the civil and military authorities were 
alike unable to hold the disorders in 
check. His appeals to Gen. Gage fi- 
nally brought relief, as the armed ship 
Canceau arrived in Piscataqua Harbor 
on the 17th, to be followed by the 
Scarborough on the 19th. 

The reports concerning the Exeter 
contingent en route had not been whol- 
ly unfounded (though exaggerated as to 
numbers) as Gen. Nathaniel Folsom, 
the other delegate of New Hampshire 
to the Continental Congress, arrived 
from that town on Friday, December 
16th, with a considerable body of men, 
and, though too late to take part in the 
actual raids on the fort and prevented 
by the arrival of the warships from go- 
ing on with its dismantling, is said to 
have aided in the disposition of the 
munitions and the distribution and con- 
cealment of the same in various places. 
Nicholas Gilman, the Receiver-Gen- 
eral and financier of New Hampshire 
during the Revolution, is also said to 
have been implicated, as well as other 
prominent citizens of Exeter, 

Many traditions hard to verify or 
disprove have grown up, concerning the 
disposition of the powder from Fort 
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William and Mary, as well as other 
phases of this remarkable episode. It 
may be true that some of it was con- 
cealed for a time under the pulpit of 
the Rev. Mr. Adam’s church in Dur- 
ham. However, it is quite certain that 
the bulk of the powder was soon after 
its seizure, distributed and hidden in 
several towns farther inland. There is 
little doubt that a part of it was stored 
at the home of Major John Demerit in 
Madbury; and it is not at all improba- 
ble that the Major arrived with a cart- 
load of it (as the tradition runs) just in 
time for its use at the battle of Bunker 
Hill. 

If the writer may hazard a conjec- 
ture of his own, some of the light can- 
non from Fort William and Mary may 
have been used (with others taken la- 
ter at Jerry’s Point on Great Island) to 
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equip the forts erected by Major Eze- 
kiel Worthen the following year for the 
defense of Portsmouth. At all events, 
the supplies thus obtained were of the 
greatest value to the Revolutionary 
cause, during the early stages of the 
war. 


One of the salient features of the af- 
fair was the shock it gave to the Loyal- 
ist party in New England and partic- 
ularly to the excellent Governor, John 
Wentworth. He lamented even more 
than the loss of the supplies and the 
damage to the fort than the fact, as ex- 
pressed in one of his numerous procla- 
mations, that the acts were committed 
“in open Hostility and direct Oppugna- 
tion to his Majesty’s Government and 
in the most atrocious Contempt of his 
Crown and dignity.” 





Photo by R. S. Hunt. 


Sunset on the Magalloway. 
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MOTHER LOVE 
eA Short Story 


By JANE TAPPAN REED 





Twilight crept stealthily down the 
steep little street on Beacon Hill, and 
the brass knockers glistened faintly 
through the falling snow. The dark 
figure of a woman carrying a suitcase 
was the only living object in sight. 
She walked with an uneasy step, and 
paused here and there to read the 
numbers over the doors. Stopping be- 
fore one of these, she put down her 
straw valise on the wet pavement, 
closed her umbrella with deliberation, 
and then, seeming almost to regret that 
there were no more tasks to be done: 
marched bravely up and rang the bell. 
The door opened and closed behind 
her, and the street was desolate again, 
with the silent snowflakes falling all 
about. 

Number four, Willow Street, was 
one of those narrow, high houses with 
five stories and only two or three rooms 
on each floor. There was once an ele- 
vator, but this had been kept locked 
for years because Mr. and Mrs, Spence 
had feared the children might come to 
harm by it. For this reason only the 
first three floors were in regular use. 


Two short weeks ago, the Mother of 
this house had passed into the world 
beyond, leaving her husband and three 
children to continue their lives without 
her. Her death had been a sudden 
one with little time for minute plan- 
ning, but she had expressed a wish that 
Cousin Jenny should come to take her 


place in running the house and caring 
for the children. She knew little of 
Cousin Jenny. There had been a fam- 
ily difference in the preceding genera- 
tion which had kept these country rela- 
tives outside of her acquaintance. 
However, as Cousin Jenny had cared 
for eight younger brothers and sisters, 
Mrs. Spence felt that she must be 
accustomed to children and would be 
kind to hers. There was no other near 
relative who could be called upon, and 
the mother dreaded having some foreign 
soul hired to play such an important 
part in the lives of her three darlings. 
And so Cousin Jenny had been asked to 
come to live at the house on Beacon 
Hill. 

Nora ushered the newcomer up two 
flights of stairs, and into a big front 
room, then turned to go. 

“Dinner will be at six-thirty, Ma’am. 
You will see Mr. Spence and the little 
girls at that time. Master Humphrey 
is having his supper in the nursery 
now. I was left orders that you could 
see him in the morning if you’d just 
as leave. The dining-room is on the 
first floor.” 


Cousin Jenny looked about her new 
home with a happiness impossible to 
describe. Heretofore, she had lived in 
the humblest of dwellings, and while 
this room was not of a luxurious type, 
it was beautiful to her unaccustomed 
eyes. And at the same time the an- 
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tique furniture gave it a homelike at- 
mosphere which Cousin Jenny imme- 
diately loved. The faded portraits on 
the wall looked sternly at her from 
under their shaggy eyebrows,—and yet 
they were friendly faces, every one. 

Cousin Jenny was very homely. At 
first sight of her, you would probably 
have been reminded of a skeleton, for 
her exceeding height was exaggerated 
by her leanness. Her hair was neither 
grey nor brown, but at that stage where 
one believes it grey one day, and then 
declares it to be brown the next. High 
cheek bones, a large mouth with lines 
that betrayed her frequent smiles would 
add to your first impression. But the 
deep-set eyes were more beautiful than 
most grey eyes. They seemed like crys- 
tal windows, beneath which lay her 
very soul. 

Cousin Jenny could scarcely wait to 


see the children. She knew nothing of 
them, except that there were two girls, 
aged thirteen and eight, and a little 
boy who was having his supper in the 
nursery. 


She put on her black silk, the dress 
she had bought in New York the day 


before. It was quite an extravagance 
for her, and she caressed it reverently 
before lifting it from the crisp tissue 
paper that surrounded it in the box. 
When dressed, she did not pin her 
watch below her left shoulder as usual, 
but fearing it would tear the precious 
taffeta, hung it on a chain around her 
neck. 

At five minutes before the dinner 
hour, she started down the stairs. Her 
knees shook a little at the prospect of 
what was before her. Everything was 
so strange and wonderful! 

In the front hall she met: Mr. Spence. 
He was a forbidding sort of man, polite 
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and formal, with a reserve which could 
only be penetrated on rare occasions. 
He took her hand hospitably. 

“Miss Brown, we are most glad to 
have you here. It is a great relief to 
me that you have come. I have felt a 
bit guilty at leaving so much responsi- 
bility to the servants. Now that you 
are with us, my mind shall be at ease 
again ... Here is Rosamond. Come, 
Daughter, and speak to your Cousin 
Jenny.” 

Halfway down the long staircase was 
the loveliest little girl Cousin Jenny had 
ever seen. She seemed a child and a 
little woman in one. Her light blue 
silk dress was youthful, and her thick, 
fair hair was spread around her should- 
ers, curling slightly at the ends; but 
her pale face contained the dignity of 
a much older girl. Her skin was like 
ivory tinted ever so faintly, and her 
blue eyes, with dark shadows beneath, 
were like the ashes of once flaming em- 
bers. They had lost their alertness 
through great weeping, and had become 
cold and emotionless. 


Cousin Jenny put her hands on Ros- 
amond’s shoulders and kissed her cheek. 
“Dear child,” she said wholeheartedly. 
“You and I are going to be great 
friends.” 

Rosamond turned away. She had 
murmured only an indifferent “How-do- 
you-do.” 

They went into the living room where 
a cozy fire crackled. And in the midst 
of an uncomfortable silence, Norah an- 
nounced dinner. 

“Daughter, where is Margot?” Mr. 
Spence inquired, 

“Oh, she’s coming. She just would- 
n't hurry, so I came without her. I 
never saw a child take so everlastingly 
long to get dressed!” 
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“We won’t wait, then,” he concluded. 
And the three took their seats at the 
table. 

In one moment Margaret came tear- 
ing down the stairs. She could not be 
seen from the dining room, but from the 
sound which reached their ears, she had 
evidently omitted the last two or three 
steps entirely. She bounced, rather 
than walked, into the room, and came 
to a sudden halt at sight of a stranger, 
having forgotten that this was the night 
Cousin Jenny was to arrive. 

Margot was fair, like her sister. Her 
straight hair was bobbed; and she had 
a round, jolly face with a pair of 
funny little freckles on her left cheek. 
Her tan smocked muslin was obviously 
not yet fastened in the back, and she 
made an impressive picture, as she 
stood in the doorway, a combination of 
surprise and bewilderment plainly writ- 
ten on her face. 

“Margot!” exclaimed her father, not 
without a touch of pride in his voice 
which he was unable to conceal. “This 
is Cousin Jenny. Come and shake 
hands with her.” 

Margot burst into a merry laugh, 
tossed a gay “Hello” over her shoulder, 
then going up to Rosamond, 

“Do me up, Sister?” 

Cousin Jenny hardly knew what to 
make of it all. During the meal Mr. 
Spence and Rosamond were not talk- 
ative. But Margot bubbled forth in 
endless conversation. It was her habit, 
and she had never been checked be- 
cause her father would allow no one to 


correct even the nonsense of his favor- — 


ite child. 


Molding a potato house with her 
knife, while her mouth was stuffed full 
of bread and butter, she asked, 

“Where did you get that funny 
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watch, Cousin Jenny? In the five-and- 
ten-cent store?” 

“My Mother used to have it when 
she was jest a young girl, and she left 
it to me. It’s a real good watch an’ 
it keeps time fine. But I suppose may- 
be it does look kind of old fashioned.” 

“What did you say? “When she was 
jest a young girl!” Here Margot 
laughed so heartily that she choked, 
and interrupted her embarrassing re- 
marks, temporarily. When she had at 
last dried her eyes and regained her 
breath, she continued, 

“You know, we had a substitute in 
school to-day, and she was the funniest 
thing! She wore her hair all screwed 
up on the top of her head—” At this 
point Rosamond gave her a strenuous 
kick under the table. 

“OW! Stop kicking me Sister. I 
wasn’t going to say anything. You're 
always spoiling my good stories!” 

Cousin Jenny wondered how she 
would ever get through that first dinner. 
But it came to an end, finally, as all 
dinners do; and after some stiff “good- 
nights” were said, she was able to go to 
her room and be alone. 

She sat in the low chair by the win- 
dow, her hands folded in her lap, and 
rocked mechanically for some time. 
She did not turn on the light. The 
snowfall had stopped, and a few stars 
were already peering through the drift- 
ing clouds. 


Her sleep was troubled that night. 
A jumble of confused dreams came to 
her. They all took place back at her 
home in New York State; but in every 
one Rosamond was uppermost, and al- 
ways she was weeping bitterly. Cousin 
Jenny tried to comfort her, but she 
shrank away and sobbed out, “I want 
my Mother! I don’t want you. Go away- 
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Go away. Cousin Jenny woke with a 
lump in her throat and a damp spot 
on her pillow. 

The next day she was introduced to 
Humphrey ,—or “Humpty Dumpty,” as 
he was often called. He was very much 
the type of Margot,—full of life and 
laughter. Fascinating brown eyes 
twinkled up at her, and she felt for an 
instant that this youngest child might 
be going to love her. 

“Come and sit in my lap, Honey,” 
she ventured. 

Humpty Dumpty’s face sobered im- 
mediately. 

“No!” he said with determination. 
“T don’t want to ever sit in your lap. I 
sit in my Mother’s lots of times,— but 
you're not a bit like my Mother.” 

“Would you like me to read you some 
stories?” she tried again. 

I think [ll go and play 
with my toys now. Good-bye.” 


This ended her first interview with 
“‘Master Humphrey.” But there were 
many more of the same variety in the 
days that followed. Rosamond contin- 
ued to be haughty and distant. Often 
her eyes were wet with tears and she 
would dry them petulantly, when Cou- 
sin Jenny entered the room. 

One Friday morning Cousin Jenny 
happened to state that she was to do 
some shopping Saturday so would not 
be home for lunch, as there was a great 
deal to be done. A few minutes after 
this announcement Rosamond spoke. 

“T think I'll ask my best friend to 
come to spend the day to-morrow. 
That is, of course, if you are willing, 
Cousin Jenny.” 

“Why, yes, Dearie, you shall have 
your friends whenever you want ’em. 
I’m sorry I shan’t be here to see her.” 

But a heavy downpour prevented 
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Cousin Jenny from her shopping the 
next morning. When she remarked at 
the breakfast table that she had de- 
cided to give up the trip, the effect 
upon Rosamond was far from pleasing. 
She only said, 

“You're not going!” but her tone 
held horror, disappointment and anger, 
all in one. Lucille had already been 
invited, so there was nothing to do 
but “grin and bear it.” 

At the luncheon hour, Rosamond 
brought Lucille into the parlor. Cousin 
Jenny greeted her warmly, but felt the 
same cold manner which she had en- 
countered so often of late, As they 
sat awaiting the announcement of lunch, 
she became suddenly conscious of her 
hands. They were so large and bony, 
and the blue veins stood out so prom- 
inently. But she could find no place to 
hide them. She wondered if Lucille 
were noticing their roughness. Fin- 
gers that have toiled as hers had, can 
never be smooth again. 


She did her best to be pleasant dur- 
ing the meal, but found herself almost 
afraid to speak the simple sentences 
which she had weighed so carefully, 
and planned in such minute detail. 
Fortunately, Margot, true to her repu- 
tation, filled every silence before it was 
begun. 

The day passed, and Rosamond did 
not refer to it afterwards. But she 
never brought any friends home again. 

“I think she must be ashamed of 
me,” Cousin Jenny thought. “I tried 
to be nice, but perhaps it isn’t no use.” 

She loved to do little kindnesses for 
the children. To bring Humpty a lolly- 
pop, or some sort of treat. And he did 
eat them with a relish, though he seem- 
ed to take the gifts as a matter of 
course. 
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She put up a little lunch for Margot 
to take to school one day, just as a 
happy surprise,—a peanut butter sand- 
wich and two sugar cookies. When 
Margot came home, Cousin Jenny could 
not refrain from asking; 


“Well, Honey, did you find the little 
package I put in your pocket?” 

Margot answered a bit absently, 
while turning the pages of a book. 

“Yes, the cookies were all right. I 
threw away the sandwich though,— I 
hate peanut butter.” 

Well, I'll try and remem- 
ber to give you somethin’ different next 
time.” 

In February Rosamond developed a 
bad cold. Cousin Jenny used to hear 
her coughing in the night, and often 
would tip-toe in with a glass of water. 
One especially bad night, the usual 
drink was of no avail, and Cousin Jenny 
could not quiet the violent attacks that 
shook the child into weak exhaustion. 
At quarter past two, she went down- 
stairs, and made some hot lemonade 
which she brought up in Rosamond’s 
own silver cup. She drank it not un- 
graciously, and slept more comfortably 
afterwards. 

The next day was Sunday. At nine 
o’clock Cousin Jenny peeked in at her, 
and found her still sleeping. So with 
her own hands, she prepared a pretty 
tray, humming a little tune while ar- 
ranging the breakfast china. 

“She'll love it,” she mused. ‘“Break- 
fast in bed, like a real young lady! 
And after sech a sleepless night, too. 
Poor Lamb! I'll jest make some cocoa 
with whip’ cream, too. She’s awful 
fond of it.” 

She carried the tray up the two 
flights of stairs, her fingertips tingling 
with childish joy. She listened a mo- 
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ment at the door, and hearing someone 
stirring, knocked. 

“What is it?” 

“T’ve brought your breakfast up, 
Darlin’. I thought maybe you'd like to 
have it up here, to-day.” 


Rosaond flung open the door. To 
Cousin Jenny’s astonishent, she was all 
dressed, except for stockinged-feet. 

“Oh,—Well, Thank you, but I’m all 
ready to go downstairs, now. You may 
as well take it down and I'll have it in 
the dining-room. I’m no invalid!” 

With this, she turned to put on her 
shoes. “I'll be right down,” she added, 
without looking up. 

Cousin Jenny accepted these thrusts 
without wincing, outwardly, any more. 
But the pain they caused sank deeper 
with each one. Margot’s frank rude- 
ness cut accutely, at times, but it did 
not compare with Rosamond’s cold and 
withering silences. These were far 
worse than even her words. 

The two girls attended a dancing- 
school class on Wednesday afternoons. 
Norah had taken them regularly, but 
one day Mr. Spence announced that 
Cousin Jenny was to accompany them 
from that time on. He rarely gave 
reasons for his wishes, but when he 
made a request, no one dared to dis- 
obey him. After he had left the house, 
Rosamond came-to Cousin Jenny. 

“You don’t have to take us, Cousin 
Jenny. Norah always does. It will be 
all right.” Her tone was almost en- 
treating. 

Cousin Jenny was a little taken a- 
back for an instant. “Why, Sweet- 
heart, I have to do what your father 
asks. Why do you look so troubled? 
Come and tell Cousin Jenny about it.” 

“I never shall tell you anything,” 
she flared. “If you don’t stop calling 
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me those names, and trying to make 
me love you, I’ll go insane. If you 
think I’m going to take you to my danc- 
ing-school where OH, I don’t 
love you! J hate you!”. She sobbed 
frightfully on the arm of the davenport. 


Her tears were a direct result of her 
burst of temper, but Cousin Jenny 
knew that they represented even more 
than that. She realized that the poor 
little soul was aching for mother-love. 
There is nothing so heartrending in life 
as to be locked outside the gates when 
a child needs comforting. 


And so she went slowly up the stairs. 
There was no use. She could not stay. 
Of course they would be ashamed of 
her at their dancing class How 
blind she had been. How very blind. 


She put the black taffeta dress and 
her other belongings hastily into the 
little trunk. It was but two o’clock 
when she was ready. She left a note on 
the dresser. 


“Tt is better for me to go. Iam sorry 
because I loved the children so much. 
Please forgive me.” 


She tried to slip down the back stairs 
unnoticed, but Humpty Dumpty came 
tearing down the hall just as she left 
her room, suitcase in hand. 

“Where you going?” 

She placed her finger on her lips and 
whispered, ‘Don’t tell anyone, Dearie. 
Good-bye.” 

He put his little arms around her 
neck and clung to her almost fiercely. 
“T don’t want you to go, Cousin 
Jenny!” 

Humphrey had never loved her. But 
he had been a little less distant than 
the others. And so it was not a'togeth- 
er strange that he should speak thus. 
She had a sudden longing to turn back, 
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but it passed in a moment, and she 
pressed hurriedly on. 

Less than an hour after her depart- 
ure, the whole household knew that she 
had gone. But it was useless to call 
her back. Mr. Spence, himself, real- 
ized that her two months stay had not 
been successful. So he was obliged to 
hire an experienced housekeeper. 

Miss Pinkerton was an exacting wo- 
man,— neat and thrifty to an impos- 
sible degree. She was an excellent dir- 
ector, and the house ran smoothly 
enough under her perfect management, 
but her sharp tongue and decided ways 
were not pleasant. She was very par- 
ticular about the children’s belongings. 
She made no effort to teach them neat- 
ness, but was always replacing toys and 
miscellaneous articles wherever they 
had been removed from their original 
places. And this was most annoying 
to the children. 


Three weeks passed. From the very 
first, Humphrey had expressed his de- 
sire to have Cousin Jenny back again, 
and it was not long before Margot was 
of the same mind. But Rosamond held 
firmly to her former views. The two 
younger children begged their father 
to send for Cousin Jenny, but he re- 
fused. 

“Not until Rosamond expresses a 
wish for her,” he said wisely. “I think 
she will, if we don’t hurry her.” 

One morning, Miss Pinkerton was 
putting Rosamond’s room in order 
while she was at school. On the table 
by her bed lay the brown, withered 
skeleton of a flower. Away it went, 
into the waste-basket. She never al- 
lowed any such rubbish around where 
she kept house! Now this faded rose 
happened to be one that Rosamond 
treasured tenderly. Her Mother had 
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held it during her illness, and Rosa- 
mond had kept it with a devotion which 
was due the last thing that her Dearest 
had touched. And so, the next day, 
when she discovered what Miss Pin- 
kerton had done, she was most dread- 
fully angry. The usual storm of weep- 
ing followed this intense rage. How 
she longed for Mother! Mother would 
comfort her and understand. An over- 
powering loneliness swept over her, yet 
in the very midst of it, she seemed to 
see a face whose wide smile and deep- 
set eyes had been a source of displeas- 
ure to her. But, somehow, though the 
face was the very same, it was no long- 
er grotesque and homely. She wonder- 
ed what had produced this transforma- 
tion ......Well— Mother had wanted 
Cousin Jenny to come,—Mother would 
not have wanted her if she had not 
known that she was kind. Oh, if those 
thin, old arms could only hold her now, 
and calm the gasping sobs! 

That night, she came into her 
father’s study to say ‘“Good-night.” 
She leaned over the big morris chair, 
and he pulled her gently down into his 
lap. With one arm around his neck, 
and her head on his shoulder, she 
watched him blow smoke-rings for sev- 
eral moments without speaking. 

“Father.” 

“Yes, my own daughter. What is it?” 

“I think Miss Pinkerton’s a mean old 
crank!” 

“You do?” 


“Yes, I do You know, I 
guess Cousin Jenny wasn’t so bad, after 
all.” 

There was a long pause. Then, 
“Father, Do you suppose Cous- 


in Jenny would come back if you asked 
her to?” 
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“T think she would, if she knew that 
you had asked.” 

“Good-night, Father.” 

“Good-night, my Dear.” 


It was about four o’clock on an April 
afternoon. A certain air of excitement 
pervaded the house on Beacon Hill. 
Humphrey kept running to the front 
window every five minutes to see if 
Cousin Jenny was yet in sight. Mar- 
got wandered about restlessly, unable 
to become interesting in anything; and 
Rosamond was curled up in a big chair 
trying to read “Rose in Bloom.” But 
her thoughts were far from the printed 
page, and she knew little of its text. 

A sudden war-whoop rang through 
the listening house. It was Humpty 
Dumpty. “I see her!” he cried out. 
“She’s coming!” He and Margot ran 
headlong down the stairs, but Rosa- 
mond followed with a slower step. 


Humphrey flung open the door and 
sprang into her outstretched arms, 
There was no question about the 
warmth of his greeting. Margot came 
next, bubbling with laughter as usual, 
but truly affectionate now. 

When the two younger ones had been 
kissed sufficiently, Rosamond came 
forward. She looked, half smiling, into 
the grey eyes. 

“Oh, Cousin Jenny!” was all she 
said, but tears trembled in the words, 
and Cousin Jenny read a pleading for 
forgiveness in her upturned face. She 
smoothed the fair head lovingly. And 
Oh, what tenderness was in those rough 
old hands. . 

“Don’t try, my Lamb. There isn’t 
nothing to forgive. We understand 
each other now, don’t we?” 

Rosamond only hugged her more 
closely and whispered “Yes.” 
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THANKSGIVING 
By POTTER SPAULDING 


For all the days of twelve long months 
And all they’ve brought to me, 

I must this day take time and thought 
And try to thankful be. 

When this same day of Autumn comes 
I set the day apart, 

And gratitude for all I’ve had, 

I pour from out my heart. 

The blessings of each passing day 
I’ve taken as they came; 

The list of Fortune’s favored ones 
Has always held my name! 


Just one short day of gratitude! 
For a long year’s happiness! 

Can human heart in that short space 
Show all its thankfulness? 

Ah, no! Methinks ’tis scarce enough! 
Too little gratitude! 

But every day all thro’ the year, 

I’ll live in thankful mood! 

For thankfulness is best expressed 
In cheerful, faithful living! 

Each day of life may then become 
A great and glad Thanksgiving! 





Photo by R. S. Hunt. 
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William Jewett Tucker 


A Pen Picture of the Late President Emeritus of Dartmouth College, 
by One Who Served on the ‘Dartmouth Faculty for Thirty Years 


By the late CHARLES F. RICHARDSON 





Editor’s Note— This article was 
written. by Professor Richardson in 
1912 and was published for the first 
time, after Dr, Tucker’s death. 





Any successful promoter of the 
world’s good motions is pretty sure 
to be characterized by many unlike- 
nesses to other men. Where he does 
not stand above average humanity he 
stands ahead of it, or on one side of it, 
in such a way as to mark him out. 
Such severance occasionally becomes 
a pose, but never in the case of an in- 
dividuality like that of William Jewett 
Tucker, president of Dartmouth College 
from 1893 to 1909. If I were to try to 
characterize Dr. Tucker as man, 
preacher, teacher, college president and 
author, I would do it in just two words, 
simplicity and sincerity. 

Of Dr. Tucker’s education at Dart- 
mouth and Andover I cannot speak 
with any knowledge, save that the 
Dartmouth of ’61 was certainly as 
straightforward a school as in my later 
time, and even more limited in what 
we now Call the necessities of existence. 
His Manchester pastorate is still affec- 
tionately remembered, as is that in New 
York, where, in 1875, he succeeded Dr. 
William Adams in the pulpit later oc- 
cupied by Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst. 
But I think that those who best knew 
Dr. Tucker in Manchester and New 


York are the ones who feel that he 
came to his larger self in Andover and 
his largest in Hanover. I heard him 


preach one evening in Madison Square 
Church, but I am ashamed to say that 
I retain no memory of either matter 
or manner, which is my fault, not his. 


At Andover 


Going from the metropolis to An- 
dover Theological Seminary in 1879, as 
professor of homiletics, Dr. Tucker was 
neither young nor old, and carried to 
the time-honored school of the prophets 
just what it needed: spiritually, earnest- 
ness, experience and liberality that re- 
cognized the historic ground work of 
conservatism. 

At Andover, Dr. Tucker, while loyal- 
ly supporting Egbert G. Smith, George 
Harris and John Wesley Churchill in 
their liberalism, and meanwhile giving 
sound instruction in his chair, reached 
cut farther than any other of the pro- 
fessors in two ways; First, in his con- 
stant preaching in vacant Congrega- 
tional pulpits in eastern New England 
—afterwards a great asset, because of 
the power of his personality, in his 
building up Dartmouth; and, second, in 
his devotion to practical sociology, a 
devotion visible both in the pages of 
the Andover Review and in the work of 


. the Andover House Settlement in Bos- 


ton. During his residence at the sem- 
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inary he was not only the best esteemed 
Congregational preacher in Massachu- 
setts, but also a wholesome force in 
applied philanthropy at that time ris- 
ing to new prominence. 

Then, in 1892, came his first call to 
the presidency of Dartmouth College, 
which he declined in a published let- 
ter, because of his deep sense of obli- 


gation to Andover, and to the collateral 
undertakings growing out of his sem- 
inary connection. Furthermore, he was 
comfortably housed, happy in his work 
and associates, and near many churches 
in which, as I have said, he was a fre- 
quent and most “acceptable’—as the 
old “professors of Christianity” used to 
say—preacher. But the call was im- 
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peratively renewed, and the other trust- 
ees of the college of whose body Dr. 
Tucker was a valued member, re-elected 
him and as Trustee Alonzo H. Quint 
told me at the time, threw the whole re- 
sponsibility of the standing or falling 
institution on his shoulders. This re- 
sponsibility, thus renewed, Dr. Tuck- 
er felt that he could not refuse; or to 
quote him also in a contemporaneous 
remark, he did not feel that he had a 
right to stand and see the whole struc- 
ture tumble on our heads and his, if 
there was anything he could do to help 
it. So, to the vast advantage of Dart- 
mouth College, he assumed its presi- 
dency in 1893. 


- 


“Too Much of a Gentlemen” 


The simplicity of President Tucker’s 
inauguration strikingly illustrates the 
development of college ceremonial dur- 
ing the twenty years since. Just one 
other college president was present, and 
even he came, not as formal represen- 
tative, but as personal friend. I cannot 
say that he brightened the occasion, 
which fact may have been due to his 
feeling, as expressed to a friend of his 
and mine, that Dr. Tucker was ‘‘too 
much of a gentleman” to be president 
of the Dartmouth College of that day. 

Truth to tell, not all omens were aus- 
picious. Dartmouth was certainly 
among the foremost of American insti- 
tutions of learning; it had an honorable 
history; a hard-working and, as Dr. 
Tucker has always said, entirely com- 
petent faculty; a manly set of students, 
and a body of alumni forcible in affairs. 
But the effects of a violent controversy 
regarding the policy of the outgoing 
president were still disastrously felt. 
Into the rights and wrongs of that con- 
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troversy I do not need to enter at this 
late day; but it had alienated the sym- 
pathetic interest of a considerable num- 
ber of the alumni, and some of the out- 
going graduates had departed in a mood 
either indifferent or hostile. The build- 
ings, save the chapel, library and Con- 
gregational Church, were not in mod- 
ern condition. There was no physical 
laboratory worthy of the name; no bio- 
logical laboratory, no commons and 
no steam heating plant, and the dormi- 
tories were in the state of fifty years 
before. The average alumnus will say 
that when I add that there was no ath- 
letic field, save the free-to-all college 
common, the depth of admitted degra- 
dation is reached; while the hygienist 
and insurance man will alike be inter- 
ested in the remark that there was 
not a bathtub or even a drop of,running 
water in any academic building. The 
entering. classes in an_ institution 
which used to be the numerical equal 
of Harvard or Yale, had fallen below 
those in other country colleges like 
Amherst or Williams. The year be- 
fore Dr. Tucker’s arrival, the incom- 
ing freshmen numbered about fifty- 
five, plus some twenty in the then sep- 
arate Chandler scientific department, 
in which the entrance requirements 
were not of collegiate grade. The same 
year 135 entered Amherst. Clearly Dr. 
Tucker had enough to do, even admit- 
ting the excellence of the faculty, and 
adding the fact that it had just thor- 


oughly and intelligently revised the 
curriculum. 


Circumstances, 
compelled the new president to begin 


therefore, almost 


with externals. Fortunately he had 
an accidental “starter” in an imme- 
diately previous gift of some $175,000 
for the erection and maintenance of 











a building for the departments of geo- 
logy, biology and sociology. This 


structure, erected at a costofa third 


less than would be necessary today, gave 
needed facilities and became a visible 
and salutary argument for other im- 
provements of a similar sort. Inciden- 
tally, it illustrated Dr. Tucker’s cap- 
acity for looking far ahead. We must 
not, he said, continue to drop buildings 
around at random; so then and there 
he foresaw and began to develop all the 
later architectural enlargements of the 
college; three sides of a quadrangle 
north cf the Common; a quadrangle 
east of the old row; a line of buildings 
on a developed terrace northeast of 
Rollins Chapel; a second fine quad- 
rangle west of the campus; and, last of 
all, a slight return to President Smith’s 
old scheme of two rows east of Reed 
Hall, on both sides of the street. 


All this growth absolutely depended 
upon the construction, largely under 
Dr. Tucker’s influence, of the Hanover 
waterworks. At this point it is proper 
to say that Dr. Tucker regrets that he 
was obliged to leave the erection of a 
new library building to his successor— 
the old one, though dating back no far- 
ther than 1885, having long been cram- 
med to the walls, the cellars and the 
roof. “Had I been able to go on for half 
a dozen years longer,” he once said to 
me, “I would have got a new library by 
hook cr by crook.” 


Not a Good Money-Getter 


By the way, the visitor to Dartmouth 
who noted the difference between its 
architecture in 1893 and in 1907 was 
rather surprised to read, in Dr. Tuck- 
er’s letter of resignation of that year 
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that he did not regard himself as a good 
money-getter. ‘“He’ll be an expensive 
man for you,” was the remark of one 
rather mordant trustee on Dr. Tucker’s 
election. Fortunately he was in the 
best sense; for even where his dreams 
had seemed daring, their wisdom was 
borne out by events, and by loyal sup- 
port all along the line. | 


Such a man, it goes without saying, 
though at the start he instantly and per- 
severingly set himself to the task of 
giving Dartmouth decent quarters in 
which to do collegiate business, was far 
too wise to deem the box more impor- 
tant than the treasure. At the begin- 
ning of his administration, various vex- 
atious but imperative problems con- 
fronted him. The State Agricultural 
College had, fortunately for it and for 
Dartmouth, been removed to Durham; 
but the Chandler scientific department 
—a subject of sharp contention in Pres- 
ident Bartlett’s time—seriously needed 
readjustment. Dr. Tucker immediate- 
ly said that either it must be given an 
adequate separate equipment and en- 
dorsement, as in the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology or the Sheffield 
School at Yale or else frankly be 
incorporated, with certain changes, in 
the college proper, as has been done 
with similar departments at Harvard 
and Princeton. Here, as in all like 
problems, Dr. Tucker had the matter 
thoroughly “threshed out” by commit- 
tees of the trustees and of the faculty, 
with the result that the second alterna- 
tive was chosen. Committees, tem- 
porary or permanent, were also set up 


for all sorts of administrative work and 


on them Dr. Tucker always largely re- 
lied. When he came, college discipline, 
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or even such a thing as the purchase of 
individual books for the library was 
“considered” in open faculty, with an 
enormous waste of time. That there 
was some subsequent waste under the 
committee system I can sadly testify, 
after long experience; once, after the 
“horning” of a professor, the then 
“committee on discipline” (now the 
committee on administration), held 
seventeen sessions. But Dr. Tucker 
always made it a cardinal principle to 
give every really interested person, in- 
structor or student, ample time to state 
his whole view, if thus light might be 
secured. In this particular instance 
the end justified the means; for a frank 
withdrawal of the probable penalty, to 
be visited on nearly an entire class, led 
to a development of student self-reli- 
ance and a confidence as an adminis- 
trator. 


Always Perfectly Fair 


Every student always felt in the 
president’s office, or in a committee in- 
terview, or in the occasional public an- 
nouncements of statements of policy 
which he soon inaugurated, that Dr. 
Tucker was perfectly fair, according to 
his lights. That anybody, student or 
teacher, always agreed with him, or 
that he always agreed with anybody, 
would be a ridiculous claim; but even 
in some pretty sharp controversies—of 
which a belated one concerning the 
conditions of appointment or promotion 
of instructors was the most acrid—no 
one questioned his integrity or sincerity. 
A college faculty may be (as Woodrow 
Wilson said in my hearing, in a de- 
lightfully frank address on “The Art of 
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Being a College President,” at the in- 
auguration of President Richmond of 
Union) “as sensitive as a church choir,” 
but it knows, as quickly as the student 
body knows, when it is in the presence 
of a gentleman and a man of ideas. 
On the whole, the collegiate instructor 
shoots more barbs sidewise and down- 
ward than upward. I think that the 
general testimony of the Dartmouth 
faculty would be that they never knew 
a man more nearly free from pettiness, 
jealousy, self-assertion, or the too fre- 
quent presidential desire to say “L’etat 
c’est moi.” 

This sincerity and candor, back of 
great constructive power, were equal- 
ly apparent to the alumni, as he ad- 
dressed them up and down the land or 
met them otherwise. By the way, I 
think one “crumb of comfort”—the 
figure is apt—in his mind, when he laid 
aside his official duties, was that the 
gastronomic part of his winter trips 
was but a patient memory. 

Behind the architecture and the cur- 
riculum stood and stands William Jew- 
ett Tucker, the man; and his greatest 
achievement for Dartmouth, after all, 
must forever be declared to be the in- 
fluence of his ten-minute chapel-talks 
at Sunday vespers. Here, in a union of 
spirituality, common sense, and he 
pithiness, week after week and year 
after year, he struck straight home to 
the moral element in the undergraduate 
mind, so that few hearers failed eagerly 
to follow his words, and few have en- 
tirely lost their influence in later years. 
I have heard his style called hard or 
unduly compact, but it is the hammered 


metal that lasts longest and is valued 
most. 
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A Day With the County Agent 


An Informal Discussion of the Reactions To A Trained 
Observer of the Carrying of Scientific Knowledge 
to New Hampshire Farmers 


By RAE HUNT 





Last week I took a trip with E. W. 
Holden, the Merrimack County Agent, 
and learned some things about county 
agent work which ought to be more 
generally known. We put-putted up 
the Daniel Webster Highway in Mr. 
Holden’s efficient Ford, to the town of 
Franklin, and thence up a country road 
on some mysterious errand.  Stop- 
ping on a hill beside what looked to be 
a large field of clover, Mr. Holden 
climbed out and taking a shovel from 
the back of his Ford, vaulted the fence 
and began digging up the field. He dug 
up a shovelful of turf and kneeling 
began breaking it up with his hands. 

Then a smile broke over his face and 
he looked like a man who had just been 
told that his first born was a boy. 

“Tt’s here all right. It’s here,” he 
almost breathed. . 

“Fishworms, huh? 
to go fishing though.” 

“Fishworms!” he sniffed, ‘“Nodules, 
Nodules! This is alfalfa and it’s got 
to have nodules and it’s got ’em.” 

“Well, of course if it’s got them there 
isn’t very much you can do about it?” 

This remark drew a short silence of 
disgust, as Mr. Holden returned to his 
car and, after placing some of the pre- 
cious nodules tenderly beside him, be- 
gan speaking slowly and patiently, in 
words of one syllable, as one might 


It’s pretty late 


speak to a child about conditioned re- 
flexes or the calculus of probability. 
He spoke of the soil and of the air, of 
nitrogen, of leguminous plants and 
nodules. Nodules, it seemed, were in- 
dispensable if alfalfa was to take nitro- 
gen from the air. Alfalfa was a great 
crop for New Hampshire. He had 
persuaded numbers of farmers to try 
it out this year, They were all tickled 
to death with it. So was he. 

Meanwhile we cavorted into the yard 
of the farmer who owned the nodules. 
A motherly looking woman came to the 
door, tentatively, as if expecting to 
find a vacuum cleaner salesman. Rec- 
ognizing Mr. Holden she smiled an un- 
mistakable welcome, 

“Come right in Mr. Holden. Come 
in and have a piece of pie. Henry isn’t 
here just this minute, but if you’ll wait 
I'll see if I can’t locate him.” 

“Oh, don’t bother really, and thanks 
for the pie. The alfalfa has the nodules 
all right and it’s a good crop.” Where- 
upon he beamed, everybody beamed, 
and the good tidings even affected the 
Ford; it bearing us merrily down the 
hill with scarcely a rattle. 

Not long after, we drove into the 
yard of the Liden brothers, John and 
Nelson, two young chaps who started 
farming in the town of Hill four years 
ago, with a combined capital of grit, in- 
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telligence, and rare good nature. Nel- 
son was on a ladder painting the barn. 
At sight of Mr. Holden, he dropped his 
brush and came down the ladder with a 
whoop and a greeting as to a long lost 
rich relative. His brother soon ap- 
peared with the smile and handclasp of 
a friend. 

After smoking a Camel apiece, they 
discussed the Dempsey-Tunney fight, 
and then descended into the technicali- 
ties of scientific agriculture and market- 
Several problems were threshed 
out to an apparently satisfactory con- 
clusion. Another pest had descended 
from nowhere upon the sweet corn. 
Mr. Holden diagnosed. it and prescribed 
treatment. Five hundred pullets were 
cluking for a market. Mr. Holden 
knew just the place for them; in fact, it 
was apparent that he knew a great deal 
of value to farmers, and was able to im- 
part information without any of the 
ceremonial pomp and air of omnisci- 
ence which characterizes the oracular 
deliveries of the average college pro- 
fessor. . 

It seemed to me, as we visited farm 
after farm that day, and I saw the wel- 
come he received and the assistance 
which he unobstrusively offered, that 
here was a man who was doing a fine 
work without any roll of drums or beat- 
ing of tom-toms. Not being very sure 
of my judgment, however, since the 
aforementioned prizefight, I sought 
counsel from the best farmer in New 
Hampshire. We visited his splendid 
500-acre plant last, late in the after- 
noon before returning to Concord. His 
wife had just placed before us such a 
slab of pumpkin pie as would make all 
New Hampshire boys epic poets, if pie 
were a more poetic sounding word. 


ing. 
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Mr. Holden was in another room busily 
figuring the yield per acre of a certain 
crop. 

“County agents,” I hazarded, “seem 
to get a lot of criticism, but aren’t they 
great help to farmers?” 


“Aren’t they? Well, I should say as 
much! Why, I couldn’t begin to tell 
you how much they have helped me. 
besides getting us to use certified seed, 
tified seed potatoes. If the county 
agent here hadn’t done another thing 
besides getting us to use certified seed; 
he would still be doing a fine thing. 
You wouldn’t believe it if I told you 
how much more profit I am making this 
year for that reason alone.” 

“As for criticism, it comes from peo- 
ple who don’t know what they are talk- 
ing about; from farmers who don’t 


know how to farm and never will know, 


or from people who never get a new 
idea more than once in ten years. I be- 
lieve that the State University, the 
county agents, the extension work, this 
idea of bringing scientfic knoweldge to 
the farmer, is a splendid thing. They 
are doing a great work and the disgust- 
ing thing to me is to have to argue with 
legislators every time it is a question of 
continuing the work by an appropria- 
tion.” 

And so we came home through the 
blue October haze at sunset time, hav- 
ing visited numbers of successful New 
Hampshire farmers, men of intelligence 
and character—the salt of the earth! 
It is too bad more citizens do not take 
such a trip when the tang of the hills, 
the smell of apples and of newly fallen 
leaves, is in the air. They would know 
more about New Hampshire agricul- 
ture, and appreciate—county agents. 
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New Hampshire Leads Way 
for New England 


Granite State’s Delegates To New England Council Win 
High Praise For Prescribing Solution of State 
Problem, Common to Whole Area 


By F. E. WILLIAMSON 


Assistant Secretary, The New. England Council. 





New Hampshire delegates to the 
Second New England Conference at 
Hartford, Conn., on November 18 and 
19 will have particular cause for pride 
in the work of the 12 members of the 
New England Council from their state 
who have laid down a definite program 
for improving the agricultural and in- 
dustrial situation in New Hampshire. 
Theirs is the first state section of the 
Council to outline such a comprehen- 
sive line of action, with a demand upon 
the Governor and state legislators that 
steps be taken to remedy conditions 
the Councillors found to exist. 

Others of the 72 members of the 
New England Council have expressed 
the opinion that the New Hampshire 
Council’s work was a distinct contri- 
bution to the development of New Eng- 
land’s increasing prosperity. The New 
Hampshire program has been widely 
commented upon, and it has served to 
demonstrate to the other New England 
states that New Hampshire fully real- 
izes the problems she has to face, and 
that she intends to face the facts and 
deal with them vigorously, 


Fundamentals Studied 


While no other state Council has 


developed so comprehensive a program 
as that submitted to the government 
and people of New Hampshire, the 
New England Council as a whole, has 
been studying some very fundamental 
problems as they affect the entire New 
England area. The fact that many con- 
ditions that are general throughout 
New England are identical with the 
ones stressed by the New Hampshire 
Council strengthens the theory upon 
which the New England Council was 
formed; that the New England states 
are separated not so much by economic 
differences as by political boundaries. 

The results of these all-New Eng- 
land studies made by the New England 
Council will have important places on 
the program of the Second New Eng- 
land Council at Hartford. This Con- 
ference will be composed of delegates 
representing the commercial, agricul- 
tural and industrial organizations from 
all six states and the secretaries of 
these organizations. The big gather- 
ing at Hartford will include bankers, 
farmers, manufacturers, retailers, 
wholesalers, railroad men, hotel men, 
and, in fact representatives of every 
form of major type of business enter- 
prise in New England. It is expected 
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that it will be the largest assemblage of 
New England business men ever held. 

The First New England Conference 
was called together a year ago in Wor- 
cester, Mass. It was called at the sug- 
gestion of the New England governors 
who felt that there should be some 
stimulating body and to develop con- 
structive methods for the improvement 
of New England agriculture, commerce 
and industry. 


Council Young Group 


The New England Council has been 
actively functioning for only eight 
months. In that time it has, of necess- 
ity, had to confine much of its work to 
finding out the facts of the New Eng- 
land situation. In some instances this 
part of the Council’s work has advanced 
to the point where agreement has been 
reached upon what is needed and spec- 
ific recommendations for action have 
been formulated. 

This is particularly true of the Coun- 
cil’s work in the agricultural field. The 
Agricultural Committee, after a prac- 
tical study of the situation, in coopera- 
tion with state agricultural officials, 
concluded that the chief problem for 
New England farmers to solve concern- 
ed the marketing of their goods and of 
identifying and standardizing _ their 
farm products. As a result, every farm 
organization in New England will be 
invited to send representatives to the 
New England Farm Marketing Confer- 
ence in Boston in December. At that 
Conference the committee hopes de- 
finite progress will be made toward 
adoption of like standards and means 
of identifying quality farm products in 
all six of the New England states. 

It is believed that this movement will 
prove beneficial to both producer and 
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consumer of New England farm pro- 
ducts by giving the consumer products 
of guaranteed quality as good as the 


standardized Western products and 


thus increasing the market for quality 
products from New England farm. 


Power Program Comprehensive 


The Council’s Power Committee has 
proposed a far reaching program for 
dealing with one phase of the interstate 
transmission of power. It is a proposal 
that would eliminate any necessity for 
federal control of this industry, for 
questions arising out of the transmis- 
sion of power across state borders would 
come under the joint jurisdiction of the 
public utility commissioners of the 
states concerned. The principle under- 
lying this program, if adopted by the 
federal Congress, would be applicable 
not only in New England, but in the 
entire United States. It was decided 
upon only after many joint conferences 
with public utilities commissioners and 
with representatives of the power com- 
panies, and offers a striking example of 
the coordinating activities of the 
Council. 

Results of the industrial studies made 
by the Council’s Research Committee, 
to be presented for the first time at 
Hartford, will be intended to show two 
definite things. First, how New Eng- 
land retailers and other distributors 
look upon the goods produced by the 
New England manufacturer and upon 
his merchandising policies, and, second, 
inspiring examples of industrial success 
in New England. These results will 
show that the application of the princi- 
ples of modern merchandising brings 
just as successful results in New Eng- 
land as elsewhere. 
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The Research Committee’s studies 
have been made in cooperation with 
manufacturers, and along the lines they 
have suggested. Groups of them have 
met from time to time to receive pre- 
liminary reports, and many of them 
have said that the facts uncovered in 
the various surveys have opened up new 
fields of opportunity. Shoes, knit 
goods, and cotton dress goods have been 
the chief products studied. At the in- 
stance of the New Hampshire Lumber- 
men’s Association a survey of the wood- 
en box industry is being made by the 
committee under the personal direction 
of Director Fisher of the Harvard For- 
est. This industry, now facing many 
difficult problems, is of vital impor- 
tance to many rural communities in 
northern New England. 


Recreational Possibilities 


The Council’s Committee on Recrea- 
tional Resources has been particularly 
active in developing methods of mer- 
chandizing New England’s facilities for 
vacationists. In a recent report this 
committee held that “New England 


could exceed Switzerland” as a mecca 
for lovers of Winter sports if proper 
efforts were taken to develop this re- 
creational asset. The committee also 
has urged all six states to take steps to 
insure the sanitation of all tourist 
camps as a method of protecting motor 
tourists. 

These subjects and many others will 
be considered at the Second New Eng- 
land Conference. Definite proposals 
for dealing with these various questions 
will be presented to the delegates at 
Hartford. The need for better market- 
ing of New England’s farm products, 
manufactured goods, recreational facil- 
ities and other advantages will be 
stressed in all the reports to the Con- 
ference. 

More than 500 organizations through- 
out New England have been invited to 
send three delegates each to the Con- 
ference. It is estimated that a new 
high record for New England business 
gatherings will be established, and the 
delegates will have the important re- 
sponsibility of electing 72 men, 12 
from each state, who will represent 
them on the Council next year. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 
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ELIZABETH CLARK BLODGETT, wid- 
ow of William H. Blodgett, of Washington, 
D. C., died suddenly Thursday, September 
23, at the home of her daughter, Mrs. Ed- 
ward A. Marks, South Orange, N. J., in her 
73rd year. 

She was born in Manchester, a daughter 
of the late John Wingate Clark and Ellen 
Philbrick Clark, of Exeter. Mrs. Blodgett 
leaves three other daughters, Mrs. Frances 
B. Tyler, of New York; Mrs. Harry H. Ol- 
cott, of Exeter, and Mrs. Frederic E. An- 
derson, of Hartford, Conn.; two brothers, 
John F. Clark and Daniel Clark, of New- 
ark, N. J., and seven grandchildren. 

She was descended from a long line of 
colonial ancestors and was a former regent 
and chaplain of Orange Mountain Chapter, 
D. A. R. 


WILLIAM JEWETT TUCKER, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Dartmouth College, one 
of America’s most widely known and be- 
loved educators, died at his home in Hano- 
ver on September 29. 

Dr. Tucker was born in Griswold, Conn., 
July 13, 1839, the son of Henry and Sarah 
(Lester) Tucker. After fitting at Kimball 
Union Academy, he entered Dartmouth, 
graduating with the class of 1861 with Phi 
Beta Kappa rank. The next two years he 
devoted to teaching. After a year of study 
at Andover Seminary, he left to serve with 
the United States Christian Commission 
during the Civil War rendering signal aid 
to the wounded and often conducting reli- 
gious services. The war over, he returned 
and was graduated from Andover in 1866. 

The next eight years, during which he 
Served as pastor of a Manchester church, 
brought him wide recognition which was 
witnessed by his being given a D. D. by 
Andover in 1875 and receiving in the same 
year a call to a large New York City church 
which he served-for four years. In 1879 he 
was called back to Andover to become pro- 
fessor of sacred rhetoric and held this posi- 
tion until his election to the Dartmouth 
presidency in 1893. 


His wise counsel and broad vision guided 
the college until 1909 when, on the election 
of his successor, he retired to his peaceful . 
Ocecom Ridge home because of serious im- 
pairment of health. The work of his life 
was by no means complete, however, and in 
the twilight period of his life since his 
resignation much of his best known writing 
was done. 

He is survived by his wife and three 
daughters, Mrs. F. H. Dixon of Princeton, 
N. J., Mrs. N. P. Brown of Everett, Mass., 
and Mrs. F. W. Cushwa of Exeter. 


MRS. MARY JANE METCALF, wife of 
Henry H. Metcalf, died Saturday, October 
9 at her home in Concord. Mrs. Metcalf 
was bern in Barnet, Vt., July 14, 1844, the 
fourth of eight children of William and 
Prucia (Morrill) Jackson. In her child- 
hood the family removed to Littleton, where 
she attended and later taught in the local 
schools, counting among her pupils in one 
of her classes Judge George H. Bingham of 
the United States Circuit Court and Mrs. 
Ida Farr Miller, the prominent clubwoman... 

After her marriage, on Dec. 18, 1869, 
her home, in the course of her husband’s 
journalistic connections, was in Littleton, 
Dover, Manchester and Concord, for the 
greater part of the time in this city, where 
she was a member of the White Memorial 
Universalist church, constant in attendance 
upon its services and active in the work of 
its Ladies’ Aid Society. Formerly, but not 
at the time of her death, she was a member 
of the Eastern Star, Good Templars and 
Patrons of Husbandry. 

Throughout her life, to the time of her 
last sickness, she was keenly interested in 
public affairs and very well informed about 
them, though never desiring an active part 
in them. Her thoughtful, helpful kindness 
in every relation of life is the characteristic 
which will remain in the minds of her 
family, her friends and neighbors and her 
church associates. 

Mrs. Metcalf is survived by her husband; 
one daughter, Mrs. Laura P. Pearson, of 
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this city; two sons, Harry B., of Newport, 
and Edmund B., of Bedford, Mass.; seven 
grandchildren; three great-grandchildren; 
two sisters, Mrs. Julia O. Hurd of this city 
and Mrs. Alice M. Hunnewell of Cambridge, 
Mass.; and 12 nephews and nieces, includ- 
ing Alice, Margaret and Robert Jackson of 
Concord. 


ALVIN J. LUCIER, one of the leading 
lawyers of Nashua, died suddenly at his 
home Sunday, October 10. 

He was born in Nashua, Jan. 6, 1869, 
grdauating from Nashua high school in 
1886 and from St. Hyacinthe College in 
1889. He studied law at Boston Law School 
and was admitted to the bar in 1891. For 
many years he was associated with his 
brother-in-law, J. J. Doyle, one of the lead- 
ing firms in the state, especially in criminal 
matters, 

He was prominent in politics, having 
served as state senator from 18th district 
and at the time of his death he was serv- 
ing his third term as member and presi- 
dent of the board of education. He was a 
member of St. Louis De Gonzague Church 
where for many years he was organist. 

Besides his widow he is survived by a 
son, Atty. Alvin A. Lucier, two daughters, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Racine and Miss Ruth Lu- 
cier, and a sister, Mrs. J. J. Doyle. 


PROF. JAMES MADISON CHAPMAN, 
75, for over thirty years a summer resident 
at Center Harbor, died very suddenly dur- 
ing the first week of October at the home 
of his cousin, Mrs. Elizabeth Webster at 


Center Harbor. Prof. Chapman, who was 
well known throughout the country as a 
teacher of elocution, had addressed a meet- 
ing of the Belknap County Medical Society 
at Center Harbor the night before his 
death. 

Prof. Chapman was born in Newmarket, 
June 7, 1851, the son of James and Martha 
(Mallett) Chapman. Following his grad- 
uation from Tilton School he taught elocu- 
tion in many of the leading colleges of the 
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country. For the past 19 years he had 
been teaching this subject in Florida and 
for the past 16 years had been a professor 
at the Florida State University in Gains- 
ville. 


DR. SAMUEL R. UPHAM, for many 
years a distinguished member of the New 
Hampshire medical profession and a trustee 
of the New Hampshire Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, died at his home on Broad street, 
C aremont, on October 12. 

Dr. Upham was born in Claremont, Oct. 
9, 1861, the son of Mr. and Mrs. James P. 
Upham. He attended Stevens high school 
here for three years and then went to Gran- 
ville Military Academy in 1879. He studied 
at the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in New York City for three years, and 
completed his studies at the University of 
Vermont, graduating with the class of 
1887. He was interne two years, externe 
in the outpatient surgical department two 
years and surgeon three years at the Rhode 
Island Hospital, Providence, and was in 
general practice in that city from 1887 to 
1892, during which period he was attending 
physician to the Providence day nursery, 
and also four years to the Providence dis- 
pensary. 

He was in general practice of his pro- 
fession in Claremont since September, 1892, 
and was widely known as an authority on 
tuberculosis. He was a member of the Sui- 
livan County Medical, the New Hampshire 
Medical and the American Medical associa- 
tions. During the war Dr. Upham was in 
charge of the draft board examinations in 
this division of the county and has been as- 
sociated with Dr. Robert B. Kerr, of Man- 
chester, in the various clinics of the New 
Hampshire Tuberculosis Association held in 
this vicinity. 

Besides his widow, Dr. Upham leaves 4 
daughter, Patricia; two brothers, George 
B. Upham of Boston, and James Duncan 
Upham of Claremont; and one sister, Mrs. 
Robert Upham of Claremont. 








